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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 


I 
CHAPTER VIII, 


continued. 


During this narration, Donneraile 
frowned, bit his lip, and felt alternate- 
ly the chill of mortification and disap- 
pointment, mixed with the tender 
anxiety of love. 


One only plan remained, namely, to 
follow her, and this he did without 
looking amoment. The rain contin- 
ued to fallin torrents, but he heeded 
it not. 


With these fancies he beguiled the 
way, till he came within sight of the 
river ; at that instant a carriage was 
about to cross it, he, unknowingly, 
slackened his horse's pace, that he 
might gaze with greater certainty on 
its progress, What was his horror on 
seeing that the carriage had scarcely 
reached the middle of the stream; 
when it seemed suddenly to sink !— 
and then the horses, having lost their 
footing, were dragged, struggling a- 
long by the weight attached to them, 
and the whole vehicle was borne ra- 
pidly down the stream. 


Lightning was not swifter than the 
speed with which Donneraile reached 
the river’s brink, and, throwing off his 
upper garments, he plunged into the 
stream. Fortunately an eddy that was 
near the bank bore the carriage to- 
wards Donneraile; he miraculously 
contrived to open one of its doors, and 





seizing upon Corissande he dragged 
her out, while he called upon Pierre 
to save himself. For an instant he 
struggled vainly with one arm against 
the stream, whilst with the other he 
supported his fair burthen. A mo- 
ment of despair ensued. © Coris- 
sande,” said he, “ we die together !” 
He felt her cling to his bosom, and that 
pressure gave supernatural energy to 
every limb. With Herculean force 
he stemmed the rapid torrent ; again 
it baffled his efforts, when the branch 
of a tree, that threw its friendly arm 
athwart the stream, presented itself as 
a last hope: he grasped it vigourously, 
and making an effort to dart forward, 
he threw his beauteous treasure in 
safety on a grassy bank ; while at the 
same moment he had the satisfaction of 
beholding Pierre already on tle river’s 
brink. 


Another instant of difficulty and 
danger occured; a sudden giddiness 
seized him, fatigue and anxiety had o- 
vercome his strength. It was his 
wounded arm that had supported Co- 
rissande, it burst open and bled pro- 
fusely. All Donneraile could do, was 








to support himself above the water, 
by holding the branch that had so op- | 
portunely offered to come to his assis- | 
tance, and bring hit safely to land at | 
the moment when his strength and | 
senses had nearly fled for ever. Some | 
country people had observed the acci- 

dent, and gathered in troops around, 
partly from curiosity, and partly from 


compassion. 


; 


“ This lady,” said Donneraile feebly, 


est cottage ;” he could not say more. 
but he was obeyed, while Corissande 
remained still senseless, his arm being 
hastily bound with a handkerchief one 
of the country women gave him. He 
hurried to the cottage to which Coris- 
sande had been conveyed, and hearing 
that she had already been put to bed, 
his impatience could brook no longer 
delay; and kneeling by her, he said in 
the softest accents, “ Corissande, my 
Corissande, tell me how you are; 
speak to me, biess me with the sound 
of your voice.”’ She gazed at her lover, 
she suffered him: to cover her hand 
with kisses, but her wandering senses 
had not clearly returned. At length 
the whow scene appeared distinctly to 
her recollection, and bursting into 
tears, while she leaned her head fond. 
ly upon his shoulder, she exclaimed, 
“You have saved my life, that life is 
yours.” It was some time before Don- 
neraile could reply, for at that moment 
he truly loved. 


Surrounded as they were by specta- 
tors, Donneraile recollected this was 
net the moment to press his suit, and 
recommending her to the care of the 
women, he again withdrew. Pierre 
now required his aid-; the old man 
had indeed buffeted with the water’s 


| fury, but the exertion was more than 


his frame could bear, and he evinced 
every symptom of fever. 


Donneraile thought not of himself 
while occupied about one he knew to 
be dear to Corissande ; he allowed his 
clothes to dry on him, and his arm 
stiffened to that degree, that by the 


« carry her I beseech you to the near- | time Corrissande came into the room 











he was unable to move it from his side. 
With what looks of love did he ap- 
proach her; the danger we have risk- 
ed for a beloved object, the pangs we 
have suffered for them, are so many 
additional incentives to passion. Coris- 
sande, on the contrary, oppressed by 
the weight of obligation she owed, and 
the consciousness of being completely 
subdued by love and gratitude, ap- 
proached her lover with a sense of suf- 





fering embarrassment which altered 
the character of her beauty, whilst it 
added to her power. Her figure, in 
general so lofty, was bent gently for- 
ward; her eyes, hid beneath their 
long and silken lashes, sought the 
ground, and on her lips a smile of sa- 
tisfaction contended with the serious- 
ness with -which she wished to as- 
sume: but it was in vain; pleasure 
shone through the disguise, and diffu- 
sed over her whole person a lustre of 
joy. Donneraile endeavoured to ex. 
tend his arm towards her, but the pain 
he felt in so doing was visible on his 
features, and the effort vain. 


“ Youare hurt, I fear,’ said Coris- 
sande, tenderly ; and glad to lose the 
consciousness of her own situation, in 
a just interest for her dcliverer’s wel- 
fare, she now made every inquiry a- 
bout this accident, as well as that 





which enabled Donneraile to save her 
life. 


“ Corissande, with what joy do [now | 
tell you, that to live without you is im- 


possible. I endeavored sotodo. Du 
ty, parental duty fora moment swayed 
me. Oh! pardon the treason against 
love,” added he, throwing himseif at 
her feet, “is there a duty that can be 
put in competition with such pure and 
ardent passion which you inspire !— 
No, I feel there is not, and I come re- 
pentant to claim you as my own for 


ever. Nay, Corissande, turn not a- 
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way ; chill not the hope that flatters 
me, or despair will drive me to mad- 
ness, ihe good Pierre here will plead 
for me.” The untortunate man had 
been wholly forgotten till this instant 
by the lovers, who had ceased to see 
in creation any thing but themselves. 
This appeal, however, to Pierre’s au- 
thority made Corrissande’s recollec- 
tion return, and she mentally obeyed 
the giddy joy that throbbed at her 
heart, and thrilled through every 
vein. 


“Picrre, my dear Pierre, you are 
ill, and your child has not been near 
you.” 


“ Oh! ungrateful,” added she, pres- 
sing ber hand to her heart, “ ungrate- 
ful heart that warned me not to come 
sooner.’”’ The fact was, she had en- 
tered the room the instant her return- 
ing strength allowed her to do so; but 
Donneraile was the magnet of attrac- 
tion. The contrition with which Cor- 
issande busied herself in placing the 
pillows for her foster father, and in 
tender inquiries for his health, reinsta- 
ted her in the calm of self-possession. 


Again Donneraile felt mortified ; 
but he remembered the words she had 
so lately pronounced, “ You have sa- 
ved my life, that life is yours ;” and he 
was forced to be contented with them. 


«“ You are in pain,” said Corissande, 
and it makes me miserable to see 
you. 


«I am in pain, Corissande,”’ he re- 
plied, approaching her, “ but my grea- 
test suffering is that which I derive 
from your indifference.” 


“ This is nota moment, Mr. Don- 
neraile, for deceit—You have read 
my heart—let that suffice ; take care 
of your health, remember that your 





arm requires care, and when you 
have given it that attendance which it 
so much needs, and that we are some- 
what composed, it is not a vain or wo- 
manish coquetry that shall give you 
one moment of unnecessary suffering.” 


The joy of success again sparkled 
in Donneraile’s eye; he kissed the 
hand extended to him, and left her to 
seek that relief he in factso much re- 
quired, 


“ My dear young lady,” said Pierre 
to Corissande, the instant they were 
left alone, “‘ my prayers for your hap- 
piness will at length prevail, and I 
shall see you the happy bride of Mr. 
Donneraile.”’ 


“Cease my good father to nurse 
this hope—a parent s curse you have 
ever taught me to think would blight 
the fairest flowers of felicity, and until 
that is removed from Donneraile’s 
fate; I never will be the cause of draw- 
ing down: its fatal influence upon his 
head.” 


The next day, both. Donneraile and 
Pierre were in a Manner.restored to 
health, save that the latter felt weak, 
and the former was obliged to keep 
his arm in a sling. 


The travellers now experienced dif- 
ficulties of a very common, but very 
imperious nature. ‘The carriage, and 
of course every thing in it, had been 
borne many miles down the stream, 
till at last it was stopped by a sand™ 
bank ; one of the horses had broke its 
harness and swam to land ; the other, 
unable to disentangle itself, was 
drowned with the unhappy postillion, 
whose body was cast on shore the next 
day, but the clothes and_ effects of 
Pierre and Corissande were complete- 
ly destroyed. “ It surely,” said Don- 
néraile, “ is of litthe consequence, the 
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waters have subsided, and we can be | have been called the last of mankind, 
supplied at Joigni with every thing we | for he posscssed a plantation on the 


require,” - 


| 


very verge of the valley towards the 
Blue Mountains, a place of refuge for 


Pierre suffered himself to be guided | . 1s .415 of the deer kind. 


by his young companions ; and Don- 
neraile having amply rewarded the cot- 
tagers for their hospitality, set out, 
accompanied by Corissande and her 
foster-father, in a carriage procured 
from the inn they had left the prece- 
ding day, to pursue their route to 
Joigni. 


What were the feelings of the lovers 
in crossing together in safety and hap- 
piness, that stream which a few hours 
vefore seemed only destined to unite 
them in the arms of death. Yet whis- 
pered Donneraile to Corissande, as he 
gently pressed her to his heart, “I 
was more blessed at that instant than 
I have ever been. I felt you loved 
me.’’—She could not reply, but her si- 
lence, herconfusion, spoke a language 
dearer to the eye of love than any 
form of speech could possibly have 
been. 


The travellers arrived at Joigni too 
soon for their wishes; but the extreme 
beauty of the town, and its situation, 
elicited their warmest admiration.— 
The distant snows of the hills appear- 


ed like a frame to the picture, while a 
softer character of beauty spread a- 


round them its soothing happy influ- 
cence, 
do be continued, 
—<— Ss 

MISC ELLANY. 

In the county of Ulster, in the 
neighbourhood of Pennsylvania, says 
an American planter, in his Letter on 
Cultivation, liveda man whose name 
was Le Fevre ; he was the grandson 
of a Frenchman, wlio was obliged 
to fly his country at the revecation of 
the edict of Nantz. He might well 


| 








This man, having a family of eleven 
children, was greatly alarmed one 
morning at missing the youngest, who 
was about four years ofage ; he disap- 
peared about 10 o’clock. The distres- 
sed family sought after him in the ri- 
ver, and in the fields, but to ne pur- 
pose. Terrified to an extreme de- 
gree, they united with their neighbors 
in quest of him. They entered the 
woods, which they beat over with the 
most scrupulous attention. A thousand 
times they called him by name, and 
were answered only by the echoes of 
the wilds. They then asembled theme 
selves at the foot ofthe Mountain of 
Chatagniers, or chesnut-trees, without 
being able to bring the least inteligence 
of the child. After reposing themselves 
for some minutes, they formed into 
different bands—and night coming on 
the parents in despair refused to return 
home; for their terror was constantly 
increased by the knowledge they had 
of the mountain cats, animals so rapa- 
cious, that the inhabitants cannct al- 


ways defend themselves agaiust their | 


attack. Then they painted to their 
imagination the horrid idea of a wolf, 
or some other dreadful! animal, de- 
vouring their darling child. “ Derick, 
my poor little Derick ! avhere are you?” 
frequently exclaimed the*mother, in 
the most poignant language? burt ail 
was of no avail. As soon as the day- 
light appeared, they renewed their 
search, but as unsuccessfully as the 
preceding day. Fortunately, however, 
an Indian, laden with furs, coming 
from an adjacent village, called at the 
house of Le Fevre, intending to re- 
pose himscif there, as he usually did, 
on travelling through that part of the 





country. He was much surprised tv 
find no one at home, but an old nae- 
gress, kept there by her infirmities.— 
“ Where is my brother ?” said the In- 
dian. “Alas!” replied the negro wo- 
man. “he has lost his littl Derick 
and all the neighbors are employed in 
looking after him in the woods.” It 
was then three o’clock in the after- 
noon: “* Sound the horn,” saidthe In- 
dian, “and try and call thy master 
home; I will find his child.” The 
horn was sounded ; and as soon as the 
father returned, the Indian asked him 
for the shoes and stockings that little 
Derick had worn last. He then order 
ed his dog, which he brought with 
him, tosmell them, and then, taking 
the house for his centre, he descried 
acircle of a quarter of a mile, semi- 
diameter ; ordering his dog to smell 
the earth wherever he led him. The 
circle was not completed, when the* 
sagacious animal began to bark. This 
sound brought some feeble ray of hope 
to the disconsolate parents, The dog- 
followed the scent, and barked again * 
the party pursued him with all their 
speed, but soon lost sight of him ih 
the woods. Halfan hour afterwards, 
they heard him again, and soon saw 
him return. The countenance of the 
poor animal was visibly altered ; anair 
of joy seemed to animate him and his 


| gestures indicated that his search had 


not been in vain. “I am sure he has 
found the child!” exchimed the In- 
dian. But whether dead or alive 
at present the crue! subject of doubt. 


was 


| The Indian then followed his dog, who 


led bim to the foot of a large tree, 
where lay the child in an enfeebled 
state, nearly approaching death. H 
took it tenderly im his armis, and has- 
tily carried it to the disconsolate pa- 
rents, 


a 
x. 


Happiyythefather and mother were 








pa some measure prepared to receive 





child, but their joy was so great, that 
it was more than a quarter of an hour 
before they could express their grati- 
tude to the kind restorer of him — 
Words cannot express the affecting 
scene. Afterthey had bathed the face 
of the child with their tears, they 
threw themselves on the neck of the 
Indian, whose heart melted in unison 
with theirs. Their gratitude was then 
extended to the dog; they caressed 
him with inexpressible delight, as the 
animal, by means of whose sagacity, 
they had found their beloved offspring ; 
and conceiving that, like the rest of the 
group, he must now stand in need of 
refreshment, a plentiful repast was 
prepared for him, after which he and 
his master pursued their journey ; and 
the company, mutually pleased at the 
happy event, returned to their respec- 
tive habitations, highly delighted with 
the kind Indian, and his wonderful 
dog.—Vatur. Cab. 
— =. 

From the Analectic Magazine. 
BIOGRAPHY OF COMMODORE STEPHEN 
DECATUR. 

Commodore Stephen Decatur is of 
¥rench descent, by the maleline. His 
grandfather was a native.of La Ro- 
chelle, in France, and married a lady 
in Rhode-Island. His father Stephen 
Decatur, was born in Newport, (R. 
island,) and when a very young man 
removed to Philadelphia, where he 
married the daughter of an Irish gen- 
‘leman by the name of Pine. He was 
bred to the sea, and commanded a 
merchant vessel out of the port of 
Philadelphia until the establishment of 
the navy, when he was appointed to 
command the Delaware sloop of war. 
He continued in her until the frigate 
Philadelphia was built, when the com- 
mand of that ship was given to him, 
at the particular request of the mer- 
chants who had built her by subscrip- 
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tion. In this situation he remained 
until peace was made with France, 
when he resigned his commission, and 
retired to his residence afew miles 
from Philadelphia, where he resided 
until his death, which happened in 
Nov. 1803. 


His son, Stephen Decatur, the pres- 
ent commodore, was born on the 5th 
Jan. 1779, on the eastern shore of Ma- 
ryland, whither his parents had retir- 
ed whilst the British were in possess- 
ion of Philadelphia, They returned 
to that city when he was a few months 
old, and he was there educated and 
brought up. 


He entered the navy in March 1798, 
as midshipman, and jeined the frigate 
United States, under the command of 
commodvre Barry, who had obtained 
the warrant for him. He continued 
some time with that officer, and was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant.— 
The U. States at that time required 
some repairs, and not wishing to re- 
main in port he requested an order to 
join the brig Norfolk, then bound to 
the Spanish Main. He performed one 
cruize in her as first lieutenant, and 
on his return to port resumed his sta- 
tion on board of the United States, 
where he remained uutil peace was 
concluded with France. 


He was then ordered to the Essex 
as first lieutenant, and sailed with com- 
modore Dale’s squadron to the Medi- 
terranean. On the return of that squad- 
ron he was ordered tothe New-York, 
one of the second Mediterranean 
squadron, under the command of Com. 
Morris. 


When he returned to the U. States 
he was. ordered to take command ef 
the Argus, and proceed in her to join 
Com. Preble’s squadron, then in the 
Mediterranean, and on kis arrival 





there to resign the command of the 
Argus to lieutenant Hull, and take 
the schooner Encerprize, then com- 
manded by that officer. After making 
that exchange he proceeded to Syra- 
cuse, where the squadron was to ren- 
cezvous. On his arrival at that port 
he was informed of the fate of the fri- 
gate Philadelphia, which had ran a- 

ground on the B.rbary coast, and fal- 
len into the hands of the Tripolitans. 

The idea immediately presented itself 
to his mind of attempting her re-cap- 

ture or destruction. On Com. Pre- 

ble’s arrival, afew days afterwards, he 

proposed to him a plan for the purpose, 
and volunteered his services to exe- 

cute it. ‘The wary mind of that vete- 
ran officer at first disapproved of an. 
enterprize so full of peril; but the 

risks and difficulties that surrounded 

it only stimulated ihe ardour of Deca- 
tur, and imparced to it an air of ad- 
venture fascinating to his youthful. 
imagination, 


The consent of the commodore-hav- 
ing been obtained, lieut. Decatur se- 
lected for the expedition a ketch (the 
Intrepid) which he had captured a few. 
weeks before from the. enemy, and 
manned her with seventy volunteers, 
chiefly from his owmcrew. He sailed 
from Syracuse on the 3d February, 
1804, accompanied by the U. S. brig 
Syren, lieut. Stewart, who wasto aid 
with his boats, and to receive the crew 
of the ketch, in case it should be found 
expedient to use her as a fire-ship. 


After fifteen days of very tempestu- 
ous weather, they arrived at the har- 
bour of Tripolia little before sunset. 
Ithad been arranged between lieuten- 
ants Decatur and Stewart, that the 
ketch should enter the harbour about 
10 o’clock that night, attended by the 
boats of the Syren. On arriving off 
the harbour, the Syren, in consequence 

















of a change of wind, hadbeen thrown 
six or eight miles without the Intre- 
pid. The wind at this time was fair, 
but fast declining, and lieutenant De- 
catur apprehended that, should he 
wait for the Syren’s boats to come up, 
it might be too late to make the attack 
that night. Such delay might be fatal 
to the enterprize, as they could not 
remain longer on the coast, their pro- 
visions being nearly exhausted. For 
these reasons he determined to adven- 
ture into the harbour alone, which he 
did about eight o’clock. 


An idea may be formed of the ex- 
treme hazard of this enterprize from 
the situation of the frigate. She was 
moored within half gun-shot of the 
Bashaw’s castle, and of the principal 
battery. Two of the enemy’s cruizers 
lay within two cables length, on the | 
starboard bow. All the guns ef the | 
frigate were mounted and loaded.— | 
Such were the immediate perils that 
our hero ventured toencounter with a 
single ketch, beside the other dangers 
that abound in a strongly fortified har- 
dour. 


Although from the entrance to the 
place where the frigate lay, was only 
three miles, yet in consequence of the 
lightness of the wind they did not get 
within hail of her until eleven o’clock, 
When they had approached within 
two hundred yards, they were hailed 
and ordered to anchor, or they would 
be firedinto. Lieutenant Decatur or- 
cered a Maltese pilot, who was on board 
the ketch, to answer that they-had lost 
their anchorsin a gale of wind onthe 
coast, and therefore could not comply 
with their request. By this time it 
had become perfectly calm, and they 
were about fifty yards from the frigate. 
Licut Decatur ordered a small boat 


that was alongside of the ketch, to 
take a rope and make it fast to the fri- | 


a 
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gate’s fore-chains. This being done, 
they began to warp the ketch along- | 
side. It was not until this moment 
that the enemy suspected the character 
of their visitor, and great confusion 
immediately ensued. This enabled 
our acventurers to get alongside of the 
frigate, when Decatur immediately | 
sprang aboard, followed by, Mr. Charles 


nearly a minute on deck before their 
companions could succeed in mount- 
ing the side. Fortunately the Turks 
had not sufficiently recovered from 
their surprise to take advantage of this 
delay. They were crowded together on 
the quarter-deck, perfectly astonished 
and aghast, without making any at- 
tempt to oppose the assailing party. 
As soon as a sufficient number of our 





men had gained the deck, to form a 
| front equal to that of the enemy, they 
|rushed in upon them. The Tarks 
stood the assault but a short time, and 
were completely overpowered. A- 
bout twenty were killed on the spot, 
many jumped overboard, and the rest 
flew tothe main-deck, whither they 


; were pursued and driven in the hold. 


After entire possession had been 
Gained of the ship, and every thing 
prepared to set fire to her, a number 
of launches were seen rowing about 
the harbour. This determined Lieut. 
Decatur to remain in the frigate, from 
whence a better defence could be 
made than from on board the ketch.— 
The enemy hadalready commenced fi 
ring upon them from their battcrics 
and castle, and from two corsairs that 
were lying near. Perceiving that the 
launches did not attempt to approach, 
he ordered thatthe ship should be set 
on fire, which was dene, at the same 
time, in different parts. As seon as 





ner, aud such waS the rapidity of the 





Morris, midshipman. Thse two were | 


this wos eompleteiy effected they left | 





flames, that it was with the utmost 
| difficulty they preserved the keteh — 
| At this critical moment a most propi- 
tious breeze sprang up, blowing di- 
rectly out of the harbour, whish, 
ina few minutes carried them beyond 
the reach of the enemy's guns, and 
they made good their retreat with- 
out the loss of a single man, dnd with 
but four wounded, 





Por this gallant and romantic at- 
_ chievement, Lt. Decatur was promo- 
ted to the rank of post captain, there 
being at that time no intermediate 
grade. This promotion was particu- 
larly gratifying to him, inasmuch as it 
was done with the consent’ of the offi- 
cers over whose heads he was raised. 


In the ensuing spring, it being de. 
termined to make an attack upon Tri- 
poli, commedore Prebie obtained from 
the Kniz of Naples the loan of six gun 
boats. and two bombards, which he 
formed into two divisions, and gave 
the command of one of them to capt. 
Decatur, the other to Lieut. Somers. 
The squadron sailed from Syracuse, 
consisting of the frigate Constitution, 
the brig Syren, the schrs. Nautilus 
and Vixen, and the gun-boats, 


Having arrived on the coast of Bar- 
bary, they were for some days prevent 
ed from making the attack by adverse 
wind and weather; at lefyth on the 
morning of the. 2d of August, the wes- 
tLer being fayorable, the signal was 
made from. the Com’s. ship to prepare 
for action, the light vessels towing the 
gun-doats to windward At9 o'clock 
jthe signal was made for bombarding 
the town and the enemy's vessels, The 
gun-boats were Cast off, and advaneed 
in a line ahead, led on by captain De- 
catur, and covared by the fripate Con- 
siitution, and the brigs and schooners. 
| Phe enemy’s gunboats were moored 








slony the mouth of the harbour under 
the batteries, and within musket shot. 
‘Yheir sails had been taken from them 
end they were ordered to sink rather 
‘tan abandon their position. They 
were aided and covered likewise by a 
biig of 16 and a schooner of 10 guns. 


Before entering into close action 
aptain Decatur went alongside each 
of his boats, and ordered them to un- 
ship their bowsprits and follow him, as 
it was his intenuon to board the ene- 
Lieut. Jas. Decatur com- 
manded one of the boats belonging to 
jt. Somers’ division, but being further 
to windward than the rest of his divis- 
ion, he joined, and took orders from 
his brother. 


tuy’s boats. 


When captain Decatur, who was in 
the leading boat, came within range of 
the fire from the batteries, a heavy 
fire was opened upon him from them 
and from the gun-boais. | He rewurned 
their fire, and continued advancing un- 
til he came in contact with the boats. 
Atthis time, commodore Preble, see- 
ing Decatur approaching nearer than 
he thought prudent, ordered the sig- 
nal to be made for a retreat, but it 
was found that in making out signals 
for the boats, one for a retreat had 
been omitted. ‘The enemy’s boats had 
about forty men each ; ours an equal 
number, twenty-seven of whom were 
\merican, and thirteen Neapolitans. 
Oecatur on boarding the enemy was 

istantly followed by his countrymen, 
jut the Neapolitans remained behind 
The Turks did not sustain the combat, 
hand to hand, with that firmness they 
had obtained a reputation for ; eight 
ot them sought refuge in the hold; 
and of the rest, some fell on the deck, 
and others jumped into'the sea. Only 


three of the Americans were wound- 
“J, 
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As Decatur was about to proceed 
out with his prize, the boat which had 
been commanded by his brother came 
under his stern, and informed iim that 
they had engaged and captured one of 
the enemy ; but that ter commander, 
after surrendering, had treacherously 
shot lieut. James Decatur, and pushed 
off with the boat, and was then mak- 
ing for the harbor. 

To be continued, 
— <B 2 
DEATH OR VICTORY. 

In acouncil of war, just before the 
memorable battle of Foroy took place 
the prince of Conde, descanting on the 
advantages of possessing the Lown, 
was asked by the Marshal de Gassion, 
‘“ What will become of us if we lose 
it 2’? “ | do not consider that,’ re- 
plied the prince ; “ I shall die before 
that happens.” 

DESCARTES. 

It has been brilliantly remarked that 
Descartes, a slave to the theory of cli- 
mate, feared that the warmth of the 
atmosphere in France would too much 
exalt his imagination and disturb that 
temperate state of the mind necessary 
for philosophical studies. He there- 
fore took refuge from the scene in Hol- 
land. But all the frost of thenort 
climates could never render his own 
imagination tepid: the visionary would 
have dreamt on a pillow of snow. 


As Dr. Witherspoon was travelling 
from Philadelphia to New-York, he 
put up at Drake’s hotel at Brunswick. 
A couple of young sparks taking him 
to be some old countryman, continual- 
ly cried out to him, “ sir, sir, the stage 
is ready, make haste, or it will leave 
you.” The coachman then coming in 
and the doctor asking how much time 
he might take yet to finish his repast, 
he replied, “ as much as you please.” 
The doctor turning round to the sparks 





said, * { am glad to find that there is 
one gentleman in the company.” J. ¢. 


A NEGRO’S JUST REMARK. 

A negro in Jamaica was tried for 
theft, and ordered to be flogged, He 
begged to be heard; which being 
granted, he asked, “if white man buy 
stolen goods, why he no be flogged 
too?” “ Well,” said the judge, “ so 
he would.” “ Dere den,” replied 
Mungo, “is my mussa, he buy tolen 
goods ; he knew me tolen, and yet he 
buy me.” W. BR. 


Lord Bacon, speaking of commen- 
tators, critics, &c. said, with all their 
pretensions, they were only brushers 
of noblemen’s clothes, 


For the Olio. 


EVENING. 


Hail! pensive evening, how I love 
Thy melancholy reign ; 

When zephy’s wave the distant grove, 
And silence fills the plain. 


Sawe, where sets yon red-breast wild, 
To deeply listening glades ; 

Tells with what charms the morning smil’<, 
And hails approaching shades. 


Thou woo’r of declining light, 
Thy homage, like my own, 

Is paid to scenes of past delight ; 
To orbs whose beams have shone. 


The parting sun with soften’d eye, 
Views his diurnal care , 
And day respires his latest sigh, 
Through all the yielding air. 
MARIA 


For the Olio. 


Dear Mary, pray list to a friend, 

Whose aim is io show forth each grace : 
If beauty’s the thing you commend, 

Let paint be withdrawn from your face 


Then beauty, the gift of kind nature, 
Will beam forth more vivid and gay ; 

And the beau, often stiled a creature, 
Will love and adwire the whole day. 


3s. N.8 
























NEW-YORK: 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19. 
RAR 
By the Steam-Boat from Albany, 
which arrived yesterday at 11 o’clock, 
we have received a hand-bill, publish. 
ed at the office of the Albany Gazette. 
From this hand-bill it appears, that 180 
men were captured with General Win- 
der, General Chandler, and Major 
Vanderventer: that several British 
vessels with troops to reinforce the 
British army had ,passed up to the 
head.of the Lake ;: that on.their pas- 
sage they captured 18 of our boats 
with soldiers and baggage, &c.—that 
our troops after their surprize, rallied 
and took 70 prisoners; but were final- 
ly obliged to retreat back ‘to Fort 
George. 


As an offset to this disastrous intel- 
ligence, we have an exhilirating ru- 
mour, that General Lewis, with the 
division of our army under his imme- 
diate command, has pursued the ene- 
my, and captured 1500 men. If this 
rumour is correct, the advantage of 
the campaign, thus far, is greatly in 
our favour. 

Com. Adv. 


ee 


On the 
mouth, N. 


12th inst. arrived at Ports- 

H the British privateer 
schr. Liverpool Packet, a prize to the 
privateer Thomas, Shaw, of that port. 





An English brig from St. Salvador, 
prize to the privateer Yankee, has ar- 
rived at Portland, which brings intel- 
ligence that the United States frigate 
Essex, and three American privateers, 
were blockaded in the former port by 
a 74 and 2 frigates. 


Arrived on Thursday morning, the 
smack Sterling Packet, capt. Griffin, 
On Tuesday 


from off Montaug, 


167 











night she passed the British Blocka- 
ding squadron, which then comprised 
only the Kamilies of 74 guns, and the 


frigate Orpheus. They had captured 
the schr, Caroline, capt. Sayre, and 
offered to release her for 3000 dollars. 
Mr. Slater, the owner, being on board, 
was permitted to go on shore to pro- 
cure the competent sum. 


Mr. Slater states, that while on 
board the Ramilies, the Valiant of 
seventy-four guns, ran on a sharp 
.rock near what is called the Black 
Ledge. She was so much injured by 
the accident, that she was ordered im- 
mediately to Halifax. It being doubt- 
ful whether, in her present leaky si- 
tuation, she could reach her destined 
port, the frigate Acasta was ordered to 
accompany her for the purpose of sa- 
ving her crew in case it should be 
found impracticable to prevent her 
from sinking. 


a oi rare o 
EPITAPH ON THE LATE ADMIRABLE 
ACTOR GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 
Ese. 
The Devil sends us Cooks, they say : 
Mere Cooks to roast, perhaps he may, 
To boil or fricasee : 
Such common kitchen-siuff may swarm ; 
But when will fire as fervid warm, 
Another Cooke like thee ! 


Was there no sage in herbs to save— 
No balm to snatch thee from the grave— 
The Cook of Cooks restore ? 
None. The rich feasts that Shakspeare’s pen, 
That Macklin gave the sons of men, 
Shall be re-cooked no more. 


Rum fellow! may some jug we pray 
Full shorily animate thy clay— 
Still may it bumpers share ; 
Oh?! may thy jovial spirit glide, 
Securely o’er some nectar’s tide, 
And help to toast the fair. 
®. Y. 
MARRIED. 
On Wednesday evening the 2d instant, at 
Asbury, (Sussex county) by the rev. Mr. | 


Zz. 
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Ward, Mr. Israel Disosway, merchant of 
New-York, to Miss Letitia B. M*Cullough. 
daughter of William M‘Cullough, Esq. of 
the former place. 

On the evening of the 17th of Feb. last, 
at the Chaiteau of his Excellency John 
Quincy Adams, Minister Pienipotentiary 
from the United States of Americato w: 
Court of St. Petersburgh, William Steuben 
Smith, Esq. Secretary of Legation, to Miss 
Catherine Johnson, sister to Mrs. Adaus, 
the Minister’s lady. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, Mr. George Fenno, to Miss 
Elizabeth Upton, both of this city. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Miller, Mr. Herman Le Roy, Jun, to Miss 
Julia Edgar, youngest daughter of Wm. Hd- 
gar, Esq- all of this city. 


DIED. 


On Friday evening last, Mr. Robert Ben- 
nett, one of the Branch Pilots of the port of 
New-York, aged 60 years. 

At Huren, im the siaie of Ohio, on the 
28th ult. Col. John Starks Edwards, Member 
of Congress elect far that state, and eldest 
son of the tion. Pierpont Edwaads of Con- 
necticut. 


On Sunday morning last, in the 93d year 
of his age, Mr. John King, an old and res- 
pectable inhabitant of this city. 

Suddenly, on the 14th inst. at Stratfold 
Mrs. Sarah Selena Brooks, wife of Abijah 
Brooks, Esq. and eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Izrahiah Wetmore, deceased. 


At Boston, of the lung fever, Octavious 
Augustus Page, Esq. aged 28, son of the 
late Goy. Page. of Virginia, one of the o! 
dest lieutenants in the navy of the U.§. and 
first of the Chesapeake. This centlemen is 
deeply lamented as abrave and skiliu! off 
cer. Capt. Lawrence deplored the necess'- 
ty of proceeding to sea without him; and 
Tt. Page, during his tilness, seemed to fov- 
4° his own sufferings in regret in his inabi- 
li y to rejoin his ship, and in anxiety for the 
fa‘e of his gallant companious in arma. 

Lately; at Mount Marie, Duaneshorough, 
Mrs. North, wife of Gen. Wm. North, and 
devghter of the late James Dnane, Fey. 


On the Sd inst. at Stoney Rrook, nese 
Princeton, Mr. Benjamin Clarke, Jun. in 
the 42d year of his age. 





SHE MGWE AND THE JEW. 


Anunbelieving Jew one day, 
‘Was skating o’er the icy way, 
Which being brittle let him in 
Just deep enough to catch his chin ; 
And in that woeful plight he hung, 
With*only power to move his tongue. 
A brother skater near at hand ; 
A Papist born in foreign land, 
With hasty strokes directly flew, 
To save poor Mordecai the Jew. 
‘“ Put first” quoth he “ I must enjoin 
‘*‘ That you renounce your faith for mine, 
“ There’s no entreaty else will do ; 
* Tis heresy to helh a Jew.” 
‘“‘ Forswear mine fait, no Cot forbid, 
“‘ Dat would be very pase inteed! 
*‘ Come never mind such tings as dese, 
“ Tink, tink, how very hard it freeze ; 
“‘ More coot you do, more coot you be 
‘¢ Vat signifies your fait to me : 
** So tink again how cold and vet, 
“* And help me out von little bit.” 
“ By holy mass”tis hard I own, 
“ To sce a man both hang and drown, 
* And can’t relieve him from his plight, 
‘* Because he is an Isralite, 
“* The Church refuses ail assistance, 
“ Beyond a certain pale end distance ; 
** And all the service { can lend, 
“Is, praying for your soul my friend.” 
‘“‘ Pray for mine soul ha! ha! you make 
me laugh, ’ 
“« You petter help me out by half ; 
‘* My soul I varrant will take care 
‘* To pray for her own self mine dear: 
‘*So iink a little now for me, 
Tis Lam in the hole not she.” 
* The church forbids it friend, and saith 
‘* That all shall die who have no faith.” 
‘¢ Vel if I must believe, I must, 
4 But help me out ven little first.” 
‘No; notan inch without Amen, 
+> That seals the whole.” “ Vel hear me den; 
“‘T here renounce for coot and all, 
‘* The race of Jews both great and small ; 
‘+’ fis de varst trade beneath the sun, 
* Or varst religion, dat’s all von. 
‘* Dey cheat and dey deer living pile, 
* Dey lie and steel, de lie be right; 
** Pll go to mass so soon as ever 
‘*I ret to teder side de river— 
‘ So help me out you christian friend, 
‘* Dat I may do as I intend.” 


‘* Perhnps you do intend to cheat, 








—_———— 





“When once you get upon your feet!” 
“ No! no, I do intend to be 

“ A christian such a one as dee.” 

(For thought the Jew he is as much 

A christian man as I am such.) 

The Bigot Papist joyful hearted, 

To hear the‘heretic converted, 

Replied to the designing Jew: 
* This was a lucky fall for you, 

*¢ You'd better die a christian now, 

*¢ For if you live you’ll break your vow ; 

** Then said no more, but ina trice 

“* Pop’d Mordecai beneath the ice.” 


THE WORST OF ALL CRIMES. 

An old offender being asked whe- 
ther he had committed all the crimes 
laid to his charge ? answered, “ I have 
done still worse! I suffered myself to 
be apprehended,” 








SCHOOL. 

THE subscriber wishes to inform his pa- 
trons and the public, that he has commen- 
ced School at No. 122 Reed-street, N. York ; 
and teaches the art of Penmanship upon ihe 
latest and most approved plan, and proffers 
to equal any: and has introduced an entire 
new plan of teaching spelling and reading, 
whereby pupils will, in three months. ac- 
quire more correct knowledge therein, than 
they possibly can in six months by any o- 
ther plan or means hitherto used: Encour- 
agement at which, and the other branches 
of English Literature, is earnestly solicited. 
‘The strictest attention will be paid to order 
and the civil deportment of the pupils. 


WM. D. LAZELL. 
june 5. 


New Invented 
Water-Proof Silk Plush, Webbed, Chip and 


various other 
HATS, 


Made and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 
HAWKINS é MARTINO, 

at their Factory No. 33 Chapel-street, where 

the public are invited to call and examine 

The Subscribers feels confident that 

they will give equal satisfaction here as they 

have done in Norfolk and other southern 


them. 





| agement. May 29. 


states, where they met with every encour-. 


A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 


Will commence running on Monday the 
3d day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 


- Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 
o'clock, A.M. and arrive at Mouynt-Plea- 
sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 
Pleasant the next morning at 4 0’clock, and 
arrive at Hartford the same evening. 


The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 0’- 
clock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 


rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete ihe route. 


Fare for a single passenger, six dollars, 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 


Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 


Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt's, Mount 
Pleasant; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abe! Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 


lers will meet with every accommodation. 
May 1. 
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